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WESTERN YEARLY MEETING. 


Ata Called Meeting of the Representative Meeting 
of Western Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Indianapolis, Seventh month 7th, 1885. 


To our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, and to 
our Members generally: 


The subject of the ordinances of Water Baptism 
and the Sacramental Supper of Bread and Wine, 
with the information that certain Ministers of an- 
other Yearly Meeting have acceptéd and adminis- 
tered them, has claimed our serious consideration 
at this time. 

It is the judgment of this Meeting, that all ac- 
credited Ministers-coming amongst us from other 
Yearly Meetings and teaching or preaching these 
doctrines publicly or privately, and observing such 
usages, should not receive the support or approval 
of our members or subordinate Meetings in the 
course of their visitations. 

We also recommend that all our subordinate 
Meetings should decline to acknowledge or retain 
Ministers amongst us who teach and encourage the 
acceptance or observance of these ordinances. We 
cannot but regard it as inconsistent for any mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends to receive our unity 
or approval when not in unity with the doctrines 


| trine we have learned.”’ 





and usages of the church to which we belong, and 
as published in our Book of Discipline. He is not 
the servant of the church when his teachings 
‘¢ cause divisions and offences contrary to the doc. 
Rom. xvi. 17 

While many thousands of the Jewish Christians 
who were educated under the law of Moses, were 


| observing its ceremonies, the Apostles and Elders 


of the Church at Jerusulem wrote and concluded, 
that the Gentile Churches need ‘‘ observe no such 
thing.” Acts xv. 4—31 and xxi. 25. 

Paul wrote to the Church of Corinth: ‘* The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 
munion Otsthe blood of Christ? The bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Christ? For we being many are one bread and 
one body.; for we are all partakers of that one 
bread.”” I Cor. x. 16, 17. 

To the Church of Colosse he says: ‘‘ Christ 
hath quickened you together with Him, having for- 
given -you all trespasses, blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances which was against us, which 
was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross. . Wherefore if ye 
be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the 
world, why, as though living in the world, are ye 
subject to ordinances? Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.” Col. ii. 13, 14, 20, 21. And to 
the Church at Ephesus: ‘‘ Christ hath abolished 
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in His flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances.”” Eph. ii. 15. 

‘* Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the king- 
dom of God.” Luke xiv. 15. 

‘*The kingdom of God is within you.”- Luke 
Xvii. 21, 

“It is not the putting away the filth uf the 
flesh ’’ that saves, ‘‘ but the answer of a good con- 
science toward God.”’ I Pet. iii. 21. 

‘The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.”” Rom. xiv. 17. 

Our Saviour told His disciples when eating the 
Paschal Supper ¢he /ast time under the law: “I 
will not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.” Matt. xxvi. 29. There is 
one Lord, one faith, and one baptism. John, a 
Priest under the law, said: ‘*‘I baptize you with 
water but He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire.”’ Matt. iii. 11. 

The Society of Friends have ever rested their 
faith on these plain declarations given in the New 
Testament as the Apostolic teaching on these sub- 
jects; and we regard it as a backward move to re- 
turn again to ritualistic and ceremonial observances, 
out from which our fathers came in their return to 
the faith of the primitive Gentile Churches. 

Taken from the minutes of the Meeting aforesaid. 

Amos Doan, Clerk for the day. 


AN INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, Seventh mo, 2d, 1885. 


To GENERAL ULyssEs S. Grant: Honored 
Friend—At the fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Associated Executive Committee of Friends on 
Indian Affairs, recently held, the undersigned were 
appointed to convey to thee the deep sentiment of 
respect and regard cherished towards thee by 
Friends generally, and to inform thee of some of 
the results of the method of dealing with the In- 
dians devised by thyself, and carried into effect 
during thy administration as President of the United 
States. The condition of the Central Superintend- 
ency then assigned to us, with its population of 
16,000 Indians has greatly improved. 

These Indians are now all at peace with each 
other and with the United States, 

The schools have greatly multiplied in number, 
and have equally increased in efficiency. The 
children are trained in industry, and to some ex- 
tent a generation of farmers, stock raisers and 
artisans is coming forward to take the place of wild 
hunters of buffalo. 

The supplies are now of good quality, are 
promptly delivered, and are hauled from the rail- 
way termini to the Agencies by the Indians them- 
selves. Some tribes have had rations wholly or 
partially withdrawn, and in the case of the Osages 
the latter was done at their own request. 


The Indians of this Superintendency now own’ 


thousands of: cattle, and their stock is increasing. 
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Many of each tribe, where the supply of rain will 
allow it, have become tillers of the soil. A large 
proportion of them now wear citizens’ clothing, 

During these fifteen years many hundreds have 
become Christians, and have either died in the 
faith or are living as members of churches. 

The whole administration of Indian Affairs 
during this period has gained largely in honesty and 
intelligent direction towards the permanent welfare 
of the Indians. 

The Christian Churches have been stirred as 
never before to make substantial missionary and 
educational efforts, and year before last they gave 
$250,000 to educational work among the Indians, 
besides the sums expended by them directly in 
missionary work. 

The admirable training schools at Hampton, 
Carlisle, Forest Grove, Genoa, Lawrence, Chilocco 
and Albuquerque, have grown up, and are effecting 
great changes both among the Indians themselves and 
in the public sentiment towards them. Moreover, a 
large number of citizens in various parts of the coun- 
try have associated together to defend the rights of 
the Indians, to secure for them proper legisla- 
tion on the subjects of education, law and lands, 
and to aid the Government in doing all that may 
be possible to merge the Indians in our population. 

We reverently believe that under God these 
favorable results have chiefly grown out of the 
humane, wise and Christian plans for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians adopted during thy administra- 
tion, which have done much to remove the re- 
proach from our country and churches of failure to 
achieve their moral and intellectual regeneration. 

Hereafter, in the minds of the Indians and of 
our own nation, the names of William Penn and 
Ulysses S. Grant will ever be associated as repre- 
sentatives of a policy of peace and justice towards 
them. 

With sympathy for all that is involved in thy 
declining health, we remain, with great respect, 
James E. Ruoaps, 
Murray SHIPLEY, 

Mr. McGrecor, N. Y. 

James E. Rhoads, Murray Shipley :—General 
Grant directs me to acknowledge your letter and 
thank you for it. His policy was meant for the 
good of the Indians, and he is glad to hear that 
they are becoming good Christians. 

Respectfully, F. D. Grant. 


July 4th, 1885. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury thinks that the dis- 
position of the Church of England to increase the 
episcopal body beyond its present membership of 
thirty, shows an increasing interest in religious affairs. 
It certainly looks ds if some powerful motive were 
operating, to induce the church to permit itself any 
further indulgence in the expensive luxury of bishops. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury himself is paid $75,000 
a year; the Archbishop of York, $50,000; while the 
annual incomes of the Bishops range from $50,000 
(London) to $10,000 (Sodor and Man). Together, the 
Archbishops and Bishops are paid upward of $800,000 
a year. But then the church has an income of about 
$25,000,000, so the pressure may be easily increased, 
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Address Before the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
on Constitutional Prohibition. 


BY JOSHUA L. BAILY. 


(Concluded from page 797.) 
PROHIBITION OF SLAVERY. 


You know that by constitutional provision as 
well as by Presidential proclamation slavery was 
prohibited, and the rights of slaveholders in hun- 
dreds of millions of property were forever de- 
stroyed. ‘The system was injurious and against the 
public welfare, and therefore was it blotted out; 
and not only was there no compensation for the 
loss of property, but the law especially debarred 
Congress from ever making compensation. 

What stronger ground than the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine or the owners of the slaves would 
the distillers and brewers and dealers have to stand 
upon in asking compensation for their loss in 
property, should the manufacture and sale of intox 
icating beverages be prohibited because they are in- 
jurious to the people and obnoxious to the public 
welfare ? 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC LAW-DEFIANT. 


Of all classes of the people of the Common- 
wealth, the dealers in intoxicating drinks have the 
least right to ask amy protection whatever for their 
interests at the hand of the law, for they do not 
obey the laws which have been made for the pro- 


tection of other classes of their fellow-citizens. In- 
deed, they are everywhere and persistently law- 
defiant. 


A ONE SIDED AFFAIR. 


But a commission appointed, as the liquor men 
have suggested, to assess the damages which ¢hey 
would suffer would be a very one-sided affair. To 
be just, the commission should ascertain the amount 
which every county has been been obliged to ex- 
pend for jails and poor houses in which to provide 
for the creatures of the drink traffic, the cost of 
penitentiaries and insane hospitals and idiotic asy- 
lums, and the cost of maintenance for a series of 
years for this great army of dependents should also 
be ascertained. It would be an appalling exhibit 
of the cost of the drink traffic to this generation. 
But what it has cost the people in time wasted, in 
loss of hea!th, in desolated homes and blasted lives, 
in broken hearts and ruined souls, is beyond the 
power of human computation. But even if as to 
that which can be counted in dollars and cents it 
should be found that the State owes the traffic any- 
thing, I for one would be willing that the State 
should pay, but if the balance should be found on 
the other side of the account, as it undoubtedly 
would, the. drink traffic fraternity would be very 
fortunate should the State forgive their debt. 

THE SIMPLE QUESTION. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature, I have endeavored 
this evening to show the relations of the drink 
traffic to the people and to the law, to point out 
some of the evils which this traffic inflicts upon the 
community and because of which the people are 
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praying for relief. I have presented constitutional 
prohibition as the most effectual 4ga/ remedy, and 
have endeavored to answer some of the chief ob- 
jections which have been urged against it. I have 
sought, too, to show the justice, the reasonableness, 
and the strength of the position occupied by those 
whom I have the honor to represent. But I have 
not forgotten that you are not asked at this time to 
pass upon the rightfulness or wrongfulness, the 
policy or impolicy, of prohibition. Your vote upon 
the pending proposition involves po such a respon- 
sibility, no such avowal of opinion; it is simply a 
request that you submit the question to the voters 
of the State. 


DESIRE OF YOUR CONSTITUENTS. 


That a very large proportion of your constituents 
desire the opportunity of voting for the proposed 
amendment there has been abundant evidence. 
Most, if not all, the representative religious bodies 
of the State have passed resolutions in favor thereof, 
and similar action has been taken by numerous 
State Conventions and by County Conventions in 
almost every part of the State, called without refer- 
ence to sect or party. More than one hundred 
thousand signatures were appended to the petitions 
to the Legislature of 1881, and the number of pe- 
titioners to the Legislature of 1883 was nearly half 
a million. Petitions of like character have been 
coming in to you throughout this session from every 
section of the State. If they are not as numgrously 
signed as two years ago, it is not because the in- 
terest in the question is any less, but because the 
attention of the friends of prohibition has been for 
the time largely centred on the bill to provide 
temperance education in our public schools. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PETITIONERS. 


Is there any questi»n as to the rights of the pe- 
titioners? They are provided for by the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Pardon me for reading from 
Art. I. of the Declaration of Rights, Sect. 20: 
‘¢ The citizens have a right . . . to apply to those 
invested with the powers of government for redress 
of grievances or other proper purposes by petition, 
address, or remonstrance.” ‘‘ The very basis of 
our political systems,’’ says Washington in his Fare- 
well Address, ‘‘ is the right of the people to make 
and to alter their constitutions of government.” 

In coming to the Legislature do the people apply 
where there is the power to grant the remedy? 
What says Chief Justice Grier: ‘‘ The police power, 
which is exclusively in the State, is alone competent 
to the correction of these great evils, and all mea- 
sures of restraint or prohibition necessary to effect 
the purpose are within the scope of that authority.’’ 

The people then have made no mistake in coming 
to the Legislature. They had the right to come. 
Do they make any mistake in believing that their 
prayer will be granted? Can it be that the voice 
of half a million of your fellow-citizens will be un- 
regarded? Never before did so large a number of 
petitions come before the Legislative Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. If the voices of these go unheeded, 
permit me to put the question deferentially, but 
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with earnestness, of what value is the right of pe- 

tition guaranteed by the Constitution of Pennsyl- 

vania ? : 
WHO ARE THE PETITIONERS? 


Gentlemen of the Legislature, look over the 
names attached to these petitions. You will find 


among them many of the most eminent men of the | under a roof, even to hear a man speechify or 


State—doctors of divinity, and of law and of medi- 


cine, merchants and manufacturers, farmers and | tion has become so well established that the old 


_ right seems likely to be sacrificed. 


mechanics and artisans; and you will find among 
them also the names of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of those whom we familiarly call our working- 
men—those who earn their daily bread by their 
daily toil, the men who mine the coal and forge 
the iron, the men who build our ships and con- 


struct our railways, the men who tunnel the moun- | 


tains and span the rivers with bridges—these are 


question ; for be the workingman never so sober 


himself, one day's hard wrought earnings in every | 


six is taken from him, in one form or another, for 
the support of the idle and vicious, made so by 
strong drink. 


A PLEA FOR THE WORKINGMAN, 


me to plead. Is it not a shame- that, in the name 


of law, such an enemy should be ever on his path, 
watching his every step, setting decoys to trap him, 


back and the bread from his children’s mouths? 
and even where a man is able to resist the personal 
degradation of this scourge, to feel that he is des- 
poiled of his earnings without his consent, that he 
is obliged to bear his share in this grievous burden 
which is loading us with taxes, wasting so many of 
our resources, and filling so many homes with 
poverty and wretchedness ? 


‘© ONLY WOMEN !”’ 


‘But I remember that when I had the honor of | 
being before a legislative committee two years ago, | 
an attorney, speaking for the liquor traffic, sneered | 
at the petitions then before the Legislature, be- | 


cause a great number of the petitioners were ‘‘ only 
women.’’ Only women! And who are the 


women ?—the mothers, the wives, and the sisters | 
| 


of the men of Pennsylvania. They know, as no 
others know, the withering, scathing, blighting 
curse of the drink-demon. It is the ruthless des- 
poiler of their homes, stealing from them husbands, 


brothers, sons ; dimming the light of their eyes and | 
blanching their cheeks with sadness; crushing their | 


hearts, driving out all hope, and leaving nought but 
wretchedness and desolation. ‘*Only women !” 
Such a sneer could come only from a traffic which, 
in its enmity to the peace and welfare of society, 
knows neither race nor age nor sex. 

Senators and Representatives, once more let me 
implore you to grant tue prayer of these petitioners. 
Let the question of the constitutional prohibition of 
the drink traffic be submitted to the voters, that it 
may be seen that our great inheritance is perpetu- 
ated—‘‘ a government of the people, by the people.’’ 


THE FRIENDS’ 


| ous to society. 


| open-air meetings. 
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OUT-DOOR PREACHING. 


The right to hold meetings in the open air, even 
in our cities, is one of those traditions which go 
back to the roots of the English race. Out of such 


| meetings grows our whole system of jurisprudence 


and of politics.. To ask our fellow citizens to meet 


preach, is a modern innovation. But the innova- 

It is coming to 
be an accepted principle that religious services aré 
in some sense disorderly, unless they are held in- 
doors. This new assumption is especially danger. 
A Christian church which would 
be content to confine its ministration within the 
walls of sacred edifices, would commit suicide. All 


¢ '€ | the great aggressive movements for the Christian- 
the people who are most of all interested in this | 


izing of the world, from the days of the apostles, 
have been in the open air. There the great revi- 
valists of the Middle Ages—Francis of Assisi, Ber- 
thold of Regensburg, Vincens Ferrer, Anthony 
of Padua—preached to the people. Luther’s Refor- 


| mation was proclaimed in the market place before 


it found its way into the churches. George Fox 


: 5; | found an audience on the streets and under the 
For this large body of your constituents suffer | 


shadow of the hay-ricks. Whitefield, Wesley, and 
Rowland Hill preached to audiences too great and 
miscellaneous for any church to hold them. The 


a ; ' | great upstirrings of religious feeling in America in 
plotting for his wages, taking the clothes from his | 6 F a g 


1804, 1819, and 1837, were in connection with 
That of 1857 fell into the 
hands of business men, who showed their preju- 
dices and set bounds to its efficiency by putting it 
under roof. . . . And if there is.any spot on this 
continent which might be claimed as the right place 


' to hold a public meeting for any lawful use, it is 


the common land of a New England town. In old 
England no one would question the right. Is 
America less a free country, or has ‘‘ Hire a hall” 
become the eleventh commandment with us ?— Zhe 
American. 


—————_ eo — 


‘““WITHOUT RELIGION,”’ 


FROM A SPEECH BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I fear that when we indulge ourselves in the 


| amusement of going without a religion, we are not, 
| perhaps, aware how much we are sustained at 


present by an enormous mass all about us of re- 
ligious feeling and religious conviction, so that, 
whatever it may be safe for'us to think, for us who 
have had great advantages, and have been brought 


| up in such a way that a certain moral direction has 
| been given to our character, I do not know what 


would become of the less favored classes of man- 
kind if they undertook to play the same game. 
Whatever defects and imperfections may attach 


| toa few points of the doctrinal system of Calvin— 


the bulk of which was simply what all Christians 
believe—it will be found that Calvinism, or any 
other ism which claims an open Bible and pro- 


claims a crucified and risen Christ, is infinitely 
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preferable to any form of polite and polished skep- 
ticism, which gathers as its votaries the degenerate 
sons Of heroic ancestors, who, having been trained 
in a society and educated in schools the foundations 
of which were laid by men of faith and piety, now 
turn and kick down the ladder by which they have 
climbed up, and persuade men to live without God 
and leave them to die without hope. 

The worst kind of religion is no religion at 
all; and these men, living in ease and luxury, in 
dulging themselves in ‘the amusement of going 
without religion,’ may be thankful that they live in 
lands where the gospel they neglect has tamed the 
beastliness and ferocity of the men who, but for 
Christianity, might long ago have eaten their car- 
casses like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their 
heads and tanned their hides like the monsters of 
the French revolution. When the microscopic 
search of skepticism, which has hunted the heavens 
and sounded the seas to disprove the existence of a 
Creator, has turned its attention to human society, 
and has found a place on this planet ten miles 
square where a decent man can live in decency, 
comfort and security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where 
age is reverenced, infancy protected, manhood re- 
spected, womanhood honored, and human life held 
in due regard ; when skeptics can find sucha place 
ten miles square on this globe, where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared the way and laid 
the foundations and made decency and security 
possible, it will then be in order for the skeptical 
literati to move thither and then ventilate their 
views. But sd long as these very men are de- 
pendent upon the religion which they discard for 
every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate 
a little béfore they seek to rob the Christian of his 
hope, and humanity of its faith in that Saviour who 
alone has given to man that hope of life eternal 
which makes life tolerable and society possible, and 
robs death of its terrors and the grave of its gloom. 


- 


From the Herald of Peace, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND ARBI- 
TRATION. 


An American ‘‘Friend,’’ Mr. Daniel Breed, 
resident at Washington, U.S. A., has issued the 
following appeal to his fellow members: 

‘In view of the progress already made in peace 
reform, and the present favorable state of public 
opinion in both Europe and America, it seems cer- 
tain that the Society of Friends, in Great Britain 
and the United States, Ly a proper plan and full 
concert of action, thus bringing all the power and 
good influence, all the zeal of our religious Society, 
to bear, respectively, upon these two governments, 
can set on foot the most glorious reform that ever 
blessed the human race—a reform leading to new 
International Treaties of Peace, and to permanent 
adoption, among Christian nations, of the princi- 
ple of judicial proceedings in equity, as a substi- 
tute for cruel war, in the settlement of international 
controversies. 
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‘(In organizing this proposed Friends’ Peace 
Mission, let each Friends’ Meeting in Great Britain, 
and also in America, appoint a Peace Committee, 
say three members from each Monthly Meeting, 
five from each Quarterly Meeting, and seven from 
each Yearly Meeting, all consisting of discreet men, 
having intelligent views upon international diplo- 
macy. Then the several committees of each Yearly 
Meeting should meet and organize so as to act 
jointly. Also a Convention of Representatives 
from different Yearly Meetings should assemble 
annually in London, and another in Washington, 
to mature the best methods of accomplishing the 
grand work of the mission; and especiaily to ad- 
vocate new legislation, in favor of International 
Arbitration as a substitute for war. 

‘* And will not Friends hear the voice of the 
dear Lord saying: ‘Go ye into my vineyard of 
practical peace reform and labor, and I will pros- 
per your new mission of International Arbitration.’ 

‘* Let us take a brief lesson from recent history. 
In 1850 a bright bow of promise for future peace 
spanned the heavens of Europe and the United 
States, when the World’s Peace Congress con- 
vened at Frankfort on the Maine. I sat in that 
Congress. I saw that dazzling iridescent bow shed- 
ding glory on the valley of the Rhine and the Al- 
pine peaks of snow. I heard different tongues, all 
proclaiming the coming dawn ot the glorious day 
of peace by Arbitration. But alas! how delusive 
were those bright visions and prophecies of the 
assembled reformers. One bugle blast from the 
Baltic woke the storm and fierce hurricane of war 
to sweep three grand armies into the Crimean sea of 
blood. Then came our own civil war, plunging 
the sword to the heart of the nation and clothing 
the whole land in widows’ weeds—in mourning 
and death. And soon after came the French ipva- 
sion of Prussia to be terminated by the horrible 
siege of Paris, making France drink blood till stu- 
pefaction followed her first dizzy intoxication. 
Thus twenty years of terrible carnage dissipated 
the delusion of 1850. How vain, then, are our 
hopes of peace to-day. History repeats itself. And 
tuture wars will certainly come unless we hasten to 
form new treaties of peace by Arbitration. There- 
fore, I repeat: In time of peace, prepare for 
peace.”’ 


-- — 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 
LEsson v1. Eighth month gth, 188s. 
THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. I Kings xviii. 19—a9. 
Go.tpsen Text.—If the Lord be God, follow him : but if Baal, then 
follow him. I Kings xviii. 21. 

The present lesson follows on immediately after 
the last. After his bold reproof to Ahab, as the 
troubler of Israel, Elijah went on to say : 

19. Now therefore send and gather to me all 
Israel unto Mount Carmel. The place to which 
Israel was summoned for this supreme struggle be- 
tween Jehovah and Baal was Mount Carmel, a 
mountain ridge some twelve miles in length, ter- 
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minating at its western extremity in a rock, 600 
feet in height, descending abruptly into the Medi- 
terranean. From the accounts given by the Pales 
tine Exploration Society, it appears that Mount 
Carmel was in former days thickly dotted over with 
villages, of which many ruins still remain. The 
ridge has ‘‘ many peaks, intersected by hundreds 
of larger and smaller ravines. . . In its interior, it 
still preserves its ancient glory, which has procured 
for it the name of ‘fruit field,’ the valleys being 
covered with the most beautiful flowers of every 
description, and the heights adorned with myrtles, 
laurels, oaks and firs.”’—<Xet/. ‘‘It forms the 
western boundary of the plain Esdraelon, or Me- 
giddo—the great battle field of Palestine. The 
spot most frequently identified with Elijah’s sacri- 
fice is a sort of plateau near the extreme eastern 
summit of the ridge, just where the glades of forest, 
the ‘excellency of Carmel,’ (Is. xxxv. 2) sink into 
the usual barrenness of the hills and vales of 
Palestine.” —S/aniey. This eastern summit com- 
mands the last view of the sea behind, and the first 
view of the great plain in front. ‘‘ There is not a 
more conspicuous spot on all Carmel than the ab- 
rupt rocky height of El Murahkah (the ‘ Burning,’ 
or ‘ Sacrifice.’ ’?)—Van de Welde. Ahab's capital, 
Jezreel, 17 miles away, where Jezebel then was 
(v. 46 and ch. xix. 1) was distinctly visible from 
it. On this plateau and on the surrounding slopes 
*¢ all Israel,”’ with the 450 prophets of Baal, were 


quickly gathered. And the prophets of the groves. 


R. Vs ‘‘Of the Asherah.’’ The prophets of Ash- 
taroth. These do not seem to have obeyed the 
summons. 

20. And gathered the prophets together. Though 
all attached to the temple of Samaria, many of 
them were probably dispersed to conduct the Baal 
worship at other places through the land. 

21. And Elyah came unto all the people. His 
effort now was directed not to Ahab, but to the 
people, whom he was about to make one supreme 
effort to recall to the worship of the one true God. 
How long halt ye between two opinions? The al- 
lusion is to the uncertain gait of the man who has 
not made up his mind in which direction he will 
go. It may also contain a contemptuous allusion 
to the dance performed by Baal’s priests. See v. 
26. R.V. Margin. Jf the Lord be God follow 
him, but if Baal then follow him. Most of the 
people thought that Jehovah was God, and Baal 
was God too.—Fe/oubet. Cf. Matt. vi. 24. 


22. 1 even I only remain a prophet of the Lord. 
Another rendering brings out the sense very clearly, 
**T still remain a prophet of the Lord, though 
standing alone by myself.” He simply puts his 
single self in contrast with their number. — Zay/er 
Lewis. This solitariness in his testimony to God 
is one striking feature of Elijah’s life. Cf. ch. xix. 
10 and 14. 

23. And let them choose one bullock for them- 
selves. Elijah gives his opponents every advantage 
in the proposed ordeal—the choice of victim and 
the first turn in the trial— Zodd. And put no fire 
under. The sign proposed was a miraculous one, 
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for no other would have satisfied the conditions 
and convinced the people of a miracle- working 
God. There could be no foul play, because Elijah 
was watching them, and also they were called upon 
away from their temple and without any previous 
warning. ‘‘So the magicians of Pharaoh failed to 
imitate the miracles of Moses the first time they 
had no previous notice of the miracle and its na- 
ture.’’—FPedaubet. 

-24. And the God that answereth by fire, let him 
be God. ‘The test. proposed was a peculiarly ap- 
propriate one. Baal claimed to be the God of 
nature. He ought to be able to give fire, and if 
so, undoubtedly rain also. Jehovah also claimed 
to be the God of nature, and fire had ever been His 
special sign. See Gen. xv. 17; Lev. ix. 24; Judges 
xlii. 19, 20; I Chr. xxi. 26; Il Chr. vii. 1. See 
also in the New Testament the promise of the bap- 
tism with the Holy Ghost. Matt. iii. 11, 125; Acts 
ii. 2, etc. tis well spoken. The people agreed to 
accept the test as decisive. 

25. And Elijah said unto the prophets. Having 
gained the assent of the people for whose verdict 
he and the Baal prophets were now contending, and 
who were of course entitled to be consulted as to 
the sign that would satisfy them, he now turns to the 
prophets. 

26. And they took the bullock. They could not 
honorably retire from the contest. And called on 
the name of Baal from morning even till noon. The 
contest began early in the morning, and lasted 
until evening. Almost the whole time was con- 
sumed by the priests of Baal. But there was no 
voice nor any that answered. Skeptics may scoff at 
religion as they please. There is after all this prac- 
tical test of the answer, which each one of us may 
apply for ourselves. God does not often give a 
public answer calculated to strike conviction in the 
hearts of thousands at once ; but He is always wait- 
ing to give the humbler yet more astonishing sign 
of the answer to the individual soul that seeks Him. 

“Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 

Cannot confound nor doubt nor deny. 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest. 
Stand thou on that side, for on this 4m I.” 


And they leaped upon the altar which was made. 
R. V. « And they leaped about the altar.’’ It is 
the same word as that translated ‘ halt ’”’ in v. 21. 
‘«It is descriptive of what actually occurred ; é. 4 
of the reeling, swaying bacchantic dance of the 
priests, which was probably not unlike that of the 
dancing dervishes or the Indian devil-worshp of our 
own time.” —Peloubet. 

27. And it came to pass at noon that Elijah 
mocked them. Elijah looked on quietly and patiently 
until noon, and then for the people’s sake, began 
to make suggestions. If these were sarcastic, keen, 
taunting, the occasion justified him. The people 
needed to see the facts in a strong light. —Cow#<és. 
Cry aloud, for héis a god, either he is talking. BR. 
V. ‘He is musing;’’ or he is pursuing. R. V. 
‘* He is gone aside ;” the word may also mean, he 
is taking a recess. ‘‘ The ridicule lies more ¢& 
pecially in the words ‘for he is a god,’ when com 
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‘trasted with the enumeration of the different pos- 
sibilities which may have occasioned their obtain- 
ing no answer.’’—Xet/. Contr. Ps. cxxi. 4; Is. 
xl. 28; Ps. xxxiv. 15; Is. lix. 1. 

28. And they cried aloud and cut themselves after 
their manner, etc. Although these things when 
spoken of a God are absurd, yet they are not in- 
credible to the heathen. The prophets of Baal 
actually took Elijah at his word, and began to cry 
louder, and to cut and slash themselves with their 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out. Lev. 
xix. 28; Deut. xiv. 1. 

29. And they prophesied until the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice. This ‘* prophesy- 
ing’’ refers to the incoherent ravings which com- 
monly formed the culminating frenzy. They con- 
tinued this till three o’clock—the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice. The failure had 
been signal and complete. There was meither 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that regarded. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


V. 21. The central point of the Lesson is the 
test applied to Baal. Is he a god or no? 

Test him if you please, but make up your minds 
one way or the other. 

‘* How long are you to halt and totter, first on 
one knee, and then on the other? If Jehovah be 


your God, walk straight after Him; if Baal, walk 
straight after him.’’—.Standéey. 

V. 22. Let us be strong enough to stand if need 
be alone for God. One man with God is a majority. 


V. 24. The God that answers by the fire of the 
Holy Spirit, that purifies the heart, that consumes 
sin, that brings light to the mind, that inspires the 
soul with life, that cheers and warms hearts—this, 
and only this, is the true God. And religion that 
fails in these, is not the true religion for man.— 
Peloubet. 

Vs. 26, 29. All Christless religions, and all the 
gods ot this world always fail us when we need 
them most. 


~- EE 


RURAL. 


BucKWHEAT.—Buckwheat is one of the most 
valuable grain crops that are grown. But, un- 
fortunately, like some other good things, it is too 
often badly used. It has been given a bad name; 
has been called the lazy man’s crop; has been 
charged with injuring stock, both through the straw 
and the grain; and, on the whole, it has been 
brought intb a condition of contempt which it does 
not deserve. On the other hand, it has many good 
points. It is one of the easiest crops to grow ; the 
seed costs very little, even less than corn per acre ; 
it comes in for seeding at a leisure time, and fits a 
piece of ground which might otherwise lie fallow 
and worse than useless; it yields very well, and is 
exceedingly profitable when sown upon good ground 
and in a proper manner. It is ready for cutting at 
a leisure time when no other work presses, and the 
grain is an exceedingly nutritious food for both 
mankind and animals. It is highly nitrogenous, 
and is, therefore, well fitted for mixing with corn 
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to be chopped for food for horses; and this same 
quality makes it very desirable for its popular pur- 
pose—viz., the breakfast cakes for the family during 
the winter season. Every farmer, therefore, should 
sow a piece of buckwheat, and he should do it well. 
The ground should be well plowed and harrowed. 
It will not do to act upon the common principle 
that any kind of soil and any kind of scratching of 
it will do for buckwheat. 

This idea is quite wrong, and is an exceedingly 
injurious one to the farmer as well as the crop, be- 
cause it tends to get the man ina habit of doing 
his work carelessly and badly, and which runs 
through all his business. On the other hand, this 
crop should be put in on the true and right prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well.” In sowing this crop, which, by the way, we ¢ 
have done always, with more or less satisfaction, 
our method is to plow the ground in good time and 
do it well, and immediately harrow it thoroughly, 
sowing the seed after the harrowing, while the soil 
is moist and ‘mellow, and then plow it under with 
a light furrow, or work it in with a common culti- 
vator. If the ground is good, a peck of seed to 
the acre is sufficient ; if it is rich, as a piece of low- 
land meadow broken up for reseeding, a bushel of 
seed to five acres may do; if it is poor, two pecks 
may be sown. We have grown seventy bushels per 
acre one year upon a piece of intervale or bottom 
land with one bushel of seed for five acres. This 
thin sowing encourages the branching of the plant, 
and the seed is borne upon these branches very 
thickly. The grain is also large and plump and 
very heavy when so grown. Moreover the stems 
are stouter, and do not lodge, as is the case when 
the plants stand thickly. 

If any fertilizer is needed, superphosphate of 
lime seems to be the best for it. It is a nitrogen 
gatherer, or, it may be better said, that in the hot 
season in which it is grown, the production of ni- 
trates in the soil goes on more actively than at any 
other season, and consequently this crop is naturally 
well supplied with nitrogen in any kind of soil in 
which this fertilizing agent can be developed in an 
active condition. Plaster is also an excellent fer- 
tilizer for it; and, if a reason is asked tor this fact, 
it might te suggésted that, in the decomposition of 
plaster—sulphate of lime—in the soil, the sulphuric 
acid is able and very ready to unite with any free 
ammonia with which it may come in contact, and 
that the decomposition of organic matter in the soil 
is always productive of more or less ammonia; be- 
sides, the showers bring down in the summer the 
largest contribution of ammonia from the atmos- 
phere dnring the whole of the year. 

The choice of seed is worth a few words, There 
are two kinds only which are worth sowing—viz., 
the black and the gray. The so called silver-hull 
buckwheat is the gray variety, grown under some 
exceptionally favorable circumstances, as upon a 
thin, gravelly, slate soil, which is in good condition. 
Upon such a soil the grain has a light, thin hull, 
which leaves the kernel large and full, and thus the 
gray variety and this sub-variety yield more and 
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better flour than the dark, thick-skinned kind.— 
Henry Stewart in New York Times. 
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THE ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of 
Friends on Indian Affairs has issued in pamphlet 
form the Minutes of its meeting at Marion, Indiana, 
in Fifth month of the present year. At its first 
sitting, the Committee concluded to present an ad- 
dress to Ex-president U. S. Grant, in remembrance 
of his commencement, fifteen years ago, of a course 
* of national conduct towards the Indians marked 
by peace, honor, justice, and Christian kindness, 
The last remaining Agent appointed upon nomina- 
tion by Friends, L. J. Miles, is reported to be 
about to resign his office; so that the very remark- 
able and creditable system established under the 
authority of President Grant’s administration is 
being brought to a close. Its usefulness is beyond 


dispute ; and the spirit, at least, of that method or 
principle of dealing with the Indians may, we hope, 
still persist on the part of our government. 
Concerning the educational work under the care 
of this Committee, the following summary appears 


in the Minutes: . 


During some portion of the past year, six Gov- 
ernment boarding-schools and three day-schools 
have been supplied wholly or in part with superin- 
tendents and teachers by Friends. These schools 
have an enrollment of 585 pupils. Besides these 
there have been 129 pupils in the White’s Insti- 
tutes of Indiana and Iowa, making over 700 scholars 
under 54 Friends, in all departments during the 
year, some of whom are not reported in the above 
statistics. The Forest Grove School in Oregon, 
and the Chilocco Training School in Indian Terri- 
tory, have been under Friends as superintendents, 
who have had several of their fellow members as 
assistants. Nearly 100 of these 700 scholars have 
professed faith in Christ during the year, and the 
committee felt that there was great cause for grati- 
tude on account of this evidence of the Divine 
blessing on the labors of the teachers. 

The report of White’s Institute, Indiana, was 
read. The thoroughness with which the scholars 
have been taught in the schools, have been led to 
habitual and cheerful obedience, have learned to 
labor steadily, have been induced to adopt respect- 
ful and courteous manners, and, above all, have 
been led, in so many instances, to a sincere Chris- 
tian faith, was most gratifying to the Committee. 
They extended their hearty encouragement to the 
Trustees, upon whom the care of the Institution 
immediately devolves, and to the officers whose 
efforts have been so fruitful. 

The report of the White’s Institute, Iowa, under 
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care of Benjamin and Elizabeth B. Miles, was read,. 
and awakened warm sympathy for them and deep 
interest in that institution. The Committee earn- 
estly hope that the Trustees of the Institute will 
devote all the property under their control to the 
support and perfecting of the Institution as a Train- 
ing School. 

The following record was made in regard to 


- *¢ Religious Interests’ of Indians under care of the 


Committee : 


There are two Monthly Meetings, and twelve 
places where religious meetings are held. A meet- 
ing-house has been built at Shawneetown. There 
is a membership of 168 Indians, and one minister, 
Frank M doc, has been recorded. He has visited 
his people and the Klamaths in Oregon, many of 
whom were deeply interested in the truths of the 
Gospel, and six of them requested admission to 
membership in Grand River Monthly Meeting. 

Dr. Charles W. Kirk has visited the meetings and 


.members of Grand River Monthly Meeting ; Lawrie 


Tatum has visited all the Meetings, and many of 
the members; Thomas H. Stanley has made visits 
to many of the Kaws and Osages; Mahlon H. 
Stubbs, with Jesse Hobson, of Oregon, has visited 
the Klamaths and Modocs in Oregon; so that the 
whole field has received instruction and help from 
Friends not residing on the Reservations. 

Frank Modoc has felt so strongly the need of 
more thorough knowledge of English and of the 
Bible, in order that he may be more perfectly fitted 
for his calling as a Christian teacher, that he has 
been sent to school at Oak Grove Seminary, in 
Maine, for further education. 

The meetings have grown both in numbers and 
in grace. The laborers have been tested and dis- 
ciplined by trials. With gratitude for what has 
been done, the Committee commend the work to 


Him who has so graciously granted His blessing 
hitherto. 


oo —__—____——__ 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, in a recent number, 
uses editorially some notable expressions upon the 
subject of the relation of our government and 
people to the Indians. One of these is, ‘‘ Bar- 
barism has no rights which civilization is bound to 
respect.’? As a paraphrase of a famous sentence 
once written concerning the position of negroes in 
our Southern States, this has a suspicious sound. 
Upon reflection, we apprehend that it is almost, 
but not quite, true. Barbarism has at least one 
right: to be transformed into civilization. More- 
over, the rights of barbarians are as real and in- 
alienable as those of any other human beings. 

Another sentence in the editorial of the C. Union 
is this: ‘‘ The Indian has a right to no more land 
than he can cultivate.” Has not this a flavor of 
agrarianism ? How’ will it do to apply it to land- 
holders everywhere, at home and abroad? Unless 
we have a socialistic or communistic standard es- 
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tablished, it is not easy to think how the amount of 
property, long held in undisputed possession, which 
can rightfully belong to a man, a tribe, or a nation, 
is to be settled. 

Lastly, the Christian Union asserts, with em- 
phasis, that ‘‘the reservation must go.’ Why must 
itgo? Because white men, armed with the powers 
and resources of civilization, want the land, and 
must not be excluded from it. Jus? not, hardly 
here so well expresses the idea, as w#// not, and 
therefore cannot. 

Under the pressure, so obvious, constant, and 
almost irresistible, exerted by selfish men to subor- 
dinate the interests of the Indians to those of their 
own trade and profit, many of the warmest fnends 
of the Indians have come to a conclusion like that 
we have just quoted : the reservation must go. But 
how, and when, and with what to take its place :— 
these are questions of great moment. They involve 
not only justice to the Indians, but also security for 
the white’ people in their neighborhood. 

We repeat, barbarians have their inalienable 
rights. On the lowest ground, of legal claims, 
they have the rights conferred by treaties and con- 
tracts, authorized by the government. If these are 
put aside, it should only be with their own consent, 


and with equivalents satisfactory to them. In regard 
to Oklahoma, for example, a region of 5,000,000 
acres of land conveyed by the United States in fee 
simple to the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, Sem- 
inoles and Cherokees, a delegation of the last-named 
tribe has thus spoken : * 


It was not a territory of the United States, but 
a territory where Indians could obtain a title to 
their lands, and where governments of the Indian 
people not inconsistent with the constitution of the 
United States could be framed. The policy orig- 
inated with some of the founders of the American 
Republic, and much effort, law, and treaty were 
directed to it during the first half of the present 
century. The chief object was to secure the re- 
moval of the powerful half civilized tribes or nations 
living in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina, and get possession 
of the lands occupied there. The chief argument 
used was that the Indians would thus, by exchange 
and purchase, get a fee simple title from the United 
States which could not be disturbed, and would be 
able to build up governments of their own on the same 
model as state or territorial governments. Nearly 
all of the leading nations now occupying the Indian 
Territory had formed constitutional governments 
in the old States before that time. To induce them 
to dispose of their homes there the most sacred 
guarantees were given them. The treaty of May 


_ 


*Report of R. McMurdy, L.L.D., of the American Arbitration 
League, 1885. 
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6, 1828, says, ‘‘ A permanent home,: and which 
shall, under the most solemn guarantees of the 
United States, be and remain theirs forever.’”” The 
treaty of February 14, 1833, under which the Dis- 
trict and Supreme Courts have affirmed it to be a fee 
simple title, says in Article I., ‘‘ The United States 
agree tu possess the Cherokees and to guaranty it 
to them forever, and that guaranty is hereby 
pledged.” Then follows the description of the 
land and consideration. Under this agreement 
title to these lands passed from the United States 
and patent was issued. The Cherokee Nation owns 
its lands just by the same title that every citizen of 
the United States holds title, and in addition the 
solemn pledge and guaranty of the Government. 
On what pretext shall boomers or any one else 
claim any right to squat on such property? Is there 
to be a general confiscation of titles in the United 
States? Has an Indian no rights a white man is 
bound to respect? Are the solemn pledges of the 
United States government to be shamelessly vio- 
lated ? Can the United States give any title to any 
one else until they buy back the property? On 
what pretext are we to be forced to sell it for less 
than its worth in a fair market ? 


But, on the highest ground, of humanity, the In- 
dians are entitled to the kind of care often express- 
ed in the words ‘‘ wards of the nation.’’ As those 
under: guardianship while children are carefully 
prepared by education for a subsequent inde- 
pendent life, and are meanwhile supported by their 
caretakers, so ought the Indians to be. Something 
is being done by our government to promote the 
educatiqn of Indians, at, and remote from, their 
reservations ; and more still is being effected by 
private benevolence. But much more ought to be 
done for the same end. Let the Indians be pre- 
pared for citizenship as fast as possible ; but, while 
the extension of law for his protection should be 
immediate, the encroachment of white men upon 
existing Indian territory ought to be forbidden and 
prevented. At the same time Christian philan- 
thropists may well intervene for the advantage of 
all, by promoting such arrangements as will pro- 
vide.for the gradual utilization of valuable lands, 
while preserving to the Indians not only ‘life and 
liberty,” but the means and opportunities also, 
which they require for ‘‘ the pursuit of happiness.’» 
If the reservation must go, the Indian yet stays ; 
and he should stay, not as a bondman under mili- 
tary control, nor as a scalping enemy upon the 
war-path ; but as a citizen, with all the rights and 
privileges belonging to Christian civilization. 

THROUGH ONE DOOR, only, can any one, whether 


he be great and successful, or weak and obscure, 
enter into everlasting life. Therefore, of all ques- 
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tions concerning General Grant, who has just 
passed away, that of the greatest moment is, did 
he die in the faith of a Christian? There is good 
reason to believe that he did so. Among the evi- 
dences of this, was his answer to a clergyman who 
said to him, ‘‘ We are all praying for you.” After 
writing an expression of thanks for the interest in 
his welfare thus shown by many people, he added: 
‘‘I can only pray that their prayers may be an- 
swered ; so that we may all meet in another and 
better world.”’ 

Many morals might be drawn from such an illus- 
trious life. One stands out prominently ; namely, 
that human glory is very unstable, and the greatest 
successes often have calamitous compensations. 
What St. Helena was to the first emperor of the 
French, and Sedan to his successor in pdwer, 
General Grant’s failure and impoverishment in 
business, after having reached the highest pinnacle 
of distinction at home and abroad, must have been, 
in humiliation and disappointment. Only, with this 
great difference; that it was not his own selfish 
ambition, as with the crowned heads just men- 
tioned, but only his too easy confidence in others, 
that wrought the disaster.’ Still, the lesson is the 
same in substance: ‘* Cease ye from man, whose 
breath is in-his nostrils; for wherein is he to be 
accounted of ?”’ 

As to General Grant’s public life, we »may 
adopt the words of a Friend who had some official 
intercourse with him: ‘‘ His course towards the 
Indians, the Geneva Arbitration, the magnanimous 
terms he offered to the rebel army, his defence of 
the colored people of the South against the banded 
violence of the Kuklux, his arrest of the current in 
favor of inflated currency by his letter to Repre- 
sentative Jones, his veto of a scandalous pension 
bill, and his magnanimous support of General Gar- 
field after the latter was duly nominated for Presi- 
dent, should all be remembered.”’ 


—————_ ewe 





SAMUEL A. PuRDIE makes, in our correspondence, 
an appeal for renewed aid, with money, in con- 
ducting his publication department, which ought 
not to be overlooked. An opportunity has been 
opened to him, for access, through his press, to 
many minds, not only in Mexico, but also in 
Central and South America. Such may, if fostered, 
become a mission work upon a large scale of use- 
fulness. 





THE best solace of affliction, next to religious 
trust, is necessary labor.—Z. W. 
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DIED. 


WOOD.—On the 15th of Seventh mo., 1885, Sibyl 
S. Wood, daughter of Greenberry P. and Hannah 
Wood, in the 28th year of her age; a member of 
Springdale Monthly Meeting, Iowa. ° 

Gently did the life of this dear child close, and a 
heavenly smile in death, spoke plainly that her wish 
to be with Jesus was granted. 

WELLS.—At his residence, east of Rose Hill, Fifth 
mo, 28th, 1885, John Calvin Wells, in the.47th year of 
his age; a consistent member of Rose Hill Monthly 
Meeting, Butler county, Kansas. 

He was born in Alamance county, N. C., in the year 
1838, and has been a member of the Society of Friends 
22 years. He was married in 1860, to Mary Ann Cox, 
who survives him, with five children, all grown up to 
manhood and womanhood except one. In the year 
1865 he moved to Hamilton county, Ind., where he 
lived for 15 years, most of which time he was a 
member of Union Grove Monthly Meeting. From 
there to Nebraska for one year; from there to 
Kansas, where he resided until his death. He was 
afflicted with cancer for 12 years; a great “portion of 
the time he suffered extremely, which was borne with 
Christian fortitude. He was converted when young, 
and his daily life was a living example worthy of imi- 
tation, During the last two weeks he often expressed 
his willingness to depart and be at rest, and that he was 
only waiting the Lord's good time. 

VESTAL.—Narcissus H /Vestal, wife of Nathan H, 
Vestal, died Sixth mo. 3d. £885, in the soth year of her 
age. She was an esteemed member of Deep Creek 
Monthly Meeting, North Carolina. 

She professed religion about eight years before her 
death, since which time, we believe, she has lived an 
humble, Christian life. She was a devoted wife and 
mother. She leaves a husband and six children and 
a large circle of relatives and friends to mourn her 
loss. Those who knew her best, loved her most, She 
was taken very suddenly, lived ten days, and spoke 
but a few words during her illness; yet, we believe, 
she has been gathered into the realms of the blessed. 
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LETTER FROM RUFUS P. KING. 
BALLARAT, VictortA, AUSTRALIA, Sixth mo. 13th, 1885. 

Dr. Rhoads—Dear Friend:—I have been thinking 
for some time that I would write to thee, but have 
waited to see more of the meetings, 

We sailed on the 16th of Second month; called at 
Honolulu and spent three hours, and passengers were 
allowed to gointo the city. It is a beautiful place, 
with a variety of palm, cocoanut and orange trees, and 
beautiful flowers. It was a very hot day, the 22d. 

We next called at the Navigators’ Islands. A num- 
ber of natives with very little clothing on them, came 
out to us in small boats, offering war-clubs, &c., for 
sale, We got into Auckland on 2d of Third.month, 
and spent three hours there ;, a beautiful city situated 
on a hill-side. It was warm and pleasant. We landed 
in Sydney on the 13th of the month, J. J. Neave met 
us and took us to his beautiful home, three miles up 
the Lone Cove river. eee 

We had a very pleasant voyage ; the Captain said 
one of the best he ever had. There were several 
nice passengers’ on board, I earnestly prayed that I 
might be instrumental on the voyage in helping some 
of them to get nearer to the Saviour; and there were 
testimonies given that they had been helped. Several 
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of the passengers who had known little of Friends,, 
have since attended the meetings in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne at different times. I also went among the 
steerage passengers every day seeking opportunities 
for speaking a word for Jesus. 

We spent nearly a month in and around Sydney, 
holding meetings and visiting Friends. Sydney Meet- 
ing in the past has not always been an encouraging 
one, Since we arrived above twenty persons have 
been received into membership. Some of them had 
been attending meetings for some time, and they have 
been encouraged to take a more decided stand, 

We have traveled long distances to visit isolated 
members, nd they have seemed to appreciate our 
visit very much, 

We spent a month in Tasmania. There is a Monthly 
Meeting in Hobart, with several nice Friends mem- 
bers of it. We labored earnestly and faithfully among 
them and there was an awakening, and I humbly 
trust souls have been brought to their Saviour. We 
went to other parts of Tasmania visiting Friends, but 
there is only one meeting in the island, In two or 
three places Friends have “sittings” in their houses 
on First-days. 

Our next place was Melbourne, where we found a 
pretty large meeting. We have been in this colony, 
Victoria,.five weeks. We were at Melbourne Meeting 
several times, Truly there is an awakening in Mel- 
bourne Meeting. We have had several large and in- 
teresting meetings. Several young people have ac- 
knowledged that they have been greatly blessed 
during our stay. 

We are now in Ballarat. There is a small meeting 
here. The meeting was commenced many years ago 
by people who knew but very little about Friends, 
We have had five meetings in their meeting-house, 
one of which was for children, and was a very precious 


* one, 


We expect to go to Adelaide next Third day, and 
. spend a month or more in that colony, South Austra- 

lia; then back to Sydney, when I expect J. J. Neave 
and I will go to Queensland, Alpheus White thinks 
some of returning home in the Eighth month. He had 
a letter telling him his brother was not expected to live, 
and his parents were in infirm health. If he should 
return, 1 shall miss him very much, I shall not go to 
New Zealand before the end of Ninth or beginning of 
Tenth month. The hottest time of the year in Aus- 
tralia is about Christmas. It is winter now, and about 
as cold as Third month in Philadelphia. There is 
some beautiful scenery in Tasmania, and also in Vic- 
toria. Near Sydney are some very fine orange groves. 
Very few of the natives are left in the civilized parts. 
I have seen some half-castes, but none of the old 
aborigines. 

In dear love to thee and all thy family, I am thy 
friend, RuFus P. KING, 

P. S.—Twelve months ago this day dear Edward L. 
Scull passed from earth to his restin Heaven, I have 
thought much of him to-day, and it is my earnest 
prayer that 1 may meet him in the presence of the 
Saviour, in whose presence is fullness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasures for evermore, 


MEXICAN MISSION NOTES. 

Some time since I gave the readers of Friends’ Re- 
view sketches of a visit to all the stations but Cadareita 
Jimenez and Mendez, These stations have visited us; 
at least, their respective laborers. 

The visit of our friend José Ma. Garza, of Cadareita 
Mission, to Matamoros, embracing nearly all of Fifth 
month last, was a very memorable event in the history 
of the mission, He is a man of limited education, but 
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an earnest student of the Scriptures, and his spiritual 
discernment called forth especial comment from our 
native members, as he had no opportunity to be in- 
formed of the peculiar difficulties of individual mem- 
bers from other sources, His plain Scriptural teaching 
and eminent pastoral gift, as evinced in a visit to all 
our members, were eminently satisfactory. Simulta- 
neous with his arrival was that of Santiago Garcia 
Gonzalez, of San Fernando, who had accepted the 
position of teacher of Spanish grammar in both our 
schools. He has been eminently successful in that 
line, but his ministerial labors and the wisdom of his 
counsels in business meetings have especially en- 
deared him to our congregation, who were in great 
need of such a native laborer among them, Far above 
both of these has been the visit to this city of Gertrudis 
G. G. de Ureste, who is in charge ot the mission at 
Mendez, She accompanied her husband, who came 
to settle his father’ estate, and these arrangements 
have detained her longer than they had dnticipated. 
Her services here have, however, been abundantly 
blessed to very many souls, and her cultivated mind 
and scientific ability have enabled her to stimulate 
every department of mission labor here. She was 
present at the school examinations, labored ably in the 
Dorcas Society, in the Band of Mercy, in the Bible- 
school, in the public ministry, family visiting and busi- 
ness meetings; although it is the first time she has 
been privileged to attend such gatherings, 

There were some misgivings among our members 
as to the results of the public ministry of women in 
Mexico, and a fear lest it might hinder the general ac- 
ceptability of our mission among the people here, 
However, as the voice of conviction and those pene- 
trating words of self-examination have met an echo in 
every heart, not a word of opposition has been heard, 
Her distinguishing trait in preaching is a solicitous care 
to be led by the Holy Ghost, and with it a discernment 
of the condition and needs of the persons shé addresses, 
Her labors have been abundantly heipftul to all our 
missionaries, as well as to our native members, and a 
visit from a sister in our native land could hardly have 
been more beneficial, nor could it have been more in 
consonance with the spirit and teaching of Quakerism. 
If we might set down any one feature of the teachings 
of Friends as being more prominent in the meetings 
here, we believe this would be the principal one. These 
visits have greatly strengthened the band at Mata- 
moros, which had otherwise been greatly weakened 
by emigration, and had many trials from within its 
fold. 

The work on the Girls’ Boarding School is going 
rapidly forward, our aim being to open the fall session 
in Ninth month next in the new structure. Its general 
plan is Spanish architecture, and it is hoped to be hur- 
ricane-proof, whilst special care for ventilation and for 
heating each room is in bold contrast with the incon- 
veniences we have ever experienced in houses devoid 
of chimneys. The school examinations were credit- 
able, and show the interest and application of the 
pupils and the eagnest efforts of the teachers, especially 
in the girls’ school. F thks 

The only feature of our work which is languishing 
is the publishing department. Whilst the issues from 
our stereotype plates show a favorable amount of 
work done, yet scarcely anything has been done in 
going forward with new books, Less even than ten 
years ago, when we had one-tenth of our present fa- 
cilities. Sales have been very slight, and donations 
for this department have been less than during any 
one of the fourteen years of our sojourn in this land, 
It has at times seemed as though we must throw out 
of employment laborers who have been in our em- 
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ploy ever since 1872. My own time is much inter- 
rupted by other attentions in connection with the work, 
and I can do less than I could ten years ago in the 
office for this reason. Adding to this the fact that 
funds for this purpose are not available, we must 
leave the question of the total suspension of this de- 
partment to be answered by Friends in our native 
land. Could they realize the great work already ac- 
complished and the many pressing needs of Spanish 
America, they would not hesitate to lend a helping 
hand and enable us to improve the many opportunities 
to supply our publications to parties in the West I[n- 
dies, Central and South America, who call for them. 
Fourteen years of patient correspondence have given 
us a wide circle in which to distribute our religious is- 
sues, and to abandon the field now reached, lose the 
thread of correspondence and restrict our mission to 
local work in the State of Tamaulipas, would seem to 
be a decision which is hardly in keeping with the past 
history of the Society of Friends. 

We believe there is an abundance of wealth in the 
Society to sustain all the mission work it has yet at- 
tempted, and we trust that it will fully awaken to this 
need and not permit that the opening of new fields 
should compel the abandoning of those already in 
existence. 

Last year Friends nobly responded by purchasing 
us a printing press, doubling our facilities; this year 
one Friend has generously supplied means for a girls’ 
boarding-school ; further buildings are urgently need- 
ed, and we in no wise wish to draw funds from the 
support of our co-laborers in their respective fields of 
labor; but we wish to place the matter clearly before 
Friends at home, and their action thereon must guide 
our own movements and labor. 

SAMUEL A, PURDIE, 





HovucurTon, Iowa, Seventh mo. sth, 1835, 


Editor of Friends’ Review—Dear Friend :—The 
following letter was received a few days ago by one 
of our Sac and Fox Indian girls from her father, a full- 
blood Indian, and as we thought it might be of interest 
to the readers of the Friends’ Review, we offer it for 
thy disposal. 

Our year's term of school closed very pleasantly on 
the 30th ult. With only three days’ preparation, during 
which time they carried their regular detail of indus- 
trial duties, the children performed their literary exer- 
cises to their own credit and very much to the satisfac- 
tion of their teachers. The boys now with their crops 
well cultivated, will enter into the labor of the harvest 
season ; and the girls will continue their daily round 
of domestic duties. We will also send a letter 
written by one of our Omaha school girlsto one of her 
friends, in her own handwriting. It 1s entirely the ex 
pression of her own thoughts without any assistance. 
She is twelve years of age. Many similar letters go 
from our Indian children to their friends. 


Sac anv Fox Acency, I. T., June 25th, 1885. 


Miss Estella Nomunway—Dear Daughter :—I write 
to let you know we are all in good héalth. It rains here 
almost every day now, and the water in “Deep Fork” 
has been full banks, and some times running over for 
about two months. So much rain has fallen that our 
crops will be poor. Our spring payment is delayed 
again, and we shall not get our money till August or 
September. I want to come and see you as soon as 
we get our money. 

There are changes going on here that will finally 
result in altering the relations that now exist between 
us and the white people. We cannot always do as we 
have been doing. Some of our people are glad, and 
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some of them are sorry. Our young people must be 
educated, the old ones can never be. I am glad you 
like your school, and hope you will learn much of the 
new way. It will take us old people a long time to 
find out what it all means, but the young may and 
must learn it quickly. The vices of our people are 
destroying us, and some of the old ones begin to see 
it. The young also some of them see it, but it is hard 
for them to mend their ways. We are blind and see 
but dimly what is before us. We have stopped our 
ears so long that the voice of the Great Spirit is but’ 
little heeded. Our children at school must have their 
eyes and ears opened so they may learn the right way, 
and having found it walk therein. The old way 
must give place to the new, and we shall drift into it 
by ways and influences we think not of. May the Great 
Spirit-of the red man and the Great Father to whom 
you are taught to pray be the one Father to us all, 
who shall guide us into a better and a higher life in his 
own good time, fs the prayer of your father, 
NOM-UN-WAY, 
Wuirte's InstirutTe, Houcuton, Iowa, June 28th, 1885. 


My Dear Friend, Elizabeth Atkin,—I have just 
written to mamma to-day, and I have heard that you 
wanted me to write to you, and so I will. I will tell 
you all Ican about this school. It is a brick building, 
and it is very large. ;There are lots of Indian children 
here. There are 20 Osages, 18 Omahas, 7 Pottowoto- 
mies, 3 Kaws, 3 Sac and Foxes, 6 Arapohoes, 2 Chey- 
ennes, 1 Cherokee, 10 Winnebagoes, 11 white chil- 
dren, and I guessthat is about all. I had forgotten all 
about you until you sent word for me to write you. 
We have a lady doctorhere. I am very well and my 
dear little sisters are the same, hoping these few lines 
will find you well also, Millie is growing fast, Jennie 
is also. [ donot grow very much in size, but I feel 
that I am growing in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. [ used to feel that I was not + 
worthy of God, but I feel now that I can pray to God 
aright, and walk in the paths of righteousness. I have, 
written a real nice letter to mamma just the other day, 
I would like to see all of my folks, but I know they 
sent me here to learn, and so I will try hard, so I will 
be useful, so that my papa and mamma can see that 
these kind folks has tried to learn me to be a scholar, 
and above all things to be a Christian. I am in the fifth 
reader, arithmetic, grammar, spelling and geography. 
I guess I have no more to write about this ttme. When 
you get this letter you must write me, and when you 
get to the State of New York you must remember to 
write tome. I will now close; my love to all of the 
Omahas and my own folks. 


1 remain your dearest friend, ETTA PILCHER. 





DECIDED ACTION NEEDED. 
SEVENTH MONTH 234d, 1885. 

I was once present at a session of a Yearly Meeting 
in which, when it was proposed to inquire into the use 
by Friends of fermented as well as distilled alcoholic 
liquors, some of the older members, who had been ac- 
customed to think cider innocent, remarked that 
“whenever the subject of Temperance was brought 
up, a degree of excitement resulted, unfavorable to 
the solemnity of the meeting; the Clerk had therefore 
better proceed with the regular business,” 

This expression was forcibly recalled to mind upon 
reading a late editorial in the Christian Worker and 
Gospel Expositor (Seventh mo. 16th), in which it is 
said that “ whenever circumstances arise which direct 
the minds of Friends specially towards the ordinances, 
we notice a feverish sense of uneasiness and excite- 


! ment, which, if encouraged, would, in a large degree, 
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we think, paralyze the great soul-saving work we have 
in hand, both in our home and foreign fields.” 

Certainly, it is very desirable that such “circum- 
stances” should not arise, as the acceptance, teaching 
and administration of what are called the ordinances, 
by acknowledged ministers in the Society of Friends. 
But when they do, deliberate action by Yearly Meet- 
ings and their Representative bodies might be very 
reasonably looked for. Two Yearly Meetings, and 
the Representatives of two others, have therefore 
unitedly issued clear testimonies on this subject within 
afew weeks. Are we to suppose that the revival and 
evangelizing work with which the editor of the C. 
Wor ker is tamiliar is so quiet, so free from all excite- 
ment, that a Minute of New York or New England 
Yearly Meeting, or of the Representatives of Indiana 
or Western Yearly Meeting, is too disturbing for his 
sensitive readers? Iam one of those most deeply, it 
may be said intensely, interested in the progress of the 
evangelizing and soul-saving work of the church. But, 
to be successful in soul-saving and evangelizing, for 
permanent results, a church must be waited; and this 
the Society of Friends cannot be, while some of its 
members, against the long’ known and now reiterated 
testimony of the body, accept, teach and administer 
water baptism and the sacramental supper. 

The Society of Friends either is or is not a non-sac- 
ramental Christian church. It cannot be “neither 
cold nor hot ” upon such a subject. Will not a// the 
Yearly Meetings unite with those which have already 
spoken, so that this question may be rightly and fully 
settled, at once and forever ? ADELPHOS. 


eamerepssannnndienscmenennansengsb a nsnneeAERERTS 


A GORDON MEMORIAL. 


Cardinal Manning writes as follows in a letter to 
the London Zadle : 

‘¢England has a perfect right to intervene and 
protect the millions that cannot protect themselves 
against the dealings, I will not say unjust, but in- 
human and abominable, of savage invading ag. 
gressors. I may, perhaps, be asked what form of 
intervention shall we take, and I say without hesi- 
tation the form of a Nile Association analogous to 
the Association of the Congo. If the waters of the 
Upper Nile were covered with industry and com- 
merce the Slave-trade would die a natural death. 
Even the Arabs would cease to sell men if they 
could obtain greater wealth by selling the products 
ot industry. The soil of the Soudan is described 
as fruitful to exuberance. It can grow corn and 
cotton and sugar cane and every form of seed. 
Mr. Johnston, in his adventurous and valuable expe- 
rience, has ascertained that this peaceful race is es- 
pecially apt in agriculture and in the cultivation of 
the soil.. He supplied them with seed, and found 
habits of simple industry to spring up at once. We 
need not quote the opinion of Sir Samuel Baker, 
who has told us that a commercial company with a 
few steamers on the Nile, and, in the then con. 
dition of the country, two military stations by way 
of a police, would have stopped the Slave-trade ; 
nor need we quote the opinion recently given by 
Mr. Stanley, that a commercial association on the 
Upper Nile would surely not only extinguish the 
Slave-trade, but spread civilization in the basin of 
the Nile—and not this only, but that the civiliza- 
tion of the Nile and the civilization of the Congo 
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would, in the end, become confluent. In this way 
the heart of Africa would be opened to the Chris- 
tian world. This, then, is the true memorial of 
the heroic life and death of Charles Gordon.” 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia— 
Notes on the Cicada. 


At a late meeting of the Academy, Dr. H. C. 
McCook made a communication on the habits of 
the seventeen-year locust or cicada. After some 
introductory remarks he called attertion toa num- 
ber of specimens illustrating the burrows and tur- 
rets of these insects. The material will form a part 
of the large collection illustrating insect architec- 
ture recently presented by Dr. McCook to the 
Academy. 

About May 25 the immature insects began to 
issue from the ground in West Philadelphia. On 
the fourth of June his attention was especially at- 
tracted by the vast number of insects climbing the 
trees and railings at the point of observation. 
They appeared for the most part after sunset and 
distributed themselves over every portion of the 
neighboring trees, the motion of the immature in- 
sect being very deliberate. It took about an hour 
to break through the shell, the slit beginning at the 
head and proceeding back over the thorax. When 
the insect first emerges from its pupa case it is pure 
white, and the multitudes of them slowly crawling 
up the branches of the trees presented quite a weird 
appearance. It took the wings twelve minutes to 
expand to their full size. To give an ideaof the 
number of insects produced over a given area, it 
was stated that in aspace of ten feet by four 668 bur- 
rows had been counted. In another space six inches 
square there were 17 openings, while another space 
six feet square contained 665 outlets. Under one 
tree there were g600 burrows, and under another, 
a small birch, 22,500 were estimated. Nor did 
these figures indicate the number of insects liberat- 
ed, as the burrows frequently interlace underground 
and several individuals will emerge from one open- 
ing. The deepest burrow was found to extend 
down about one foot, although another observer 
had not found any deeper than eight inches. The 
number of eggs deposited is small when compared 
to the swarms of insects, a fact which may be ac- 
counted for by the persistent enmity of the spar- 
rows, which eagerly devour both the pupa and the 
mature insect. 

Each female lays about thirty eggs. They are 
little translucent bodies, and are deposited in double 
rows in a slit in the bark. A description was then 
given of the specimens in the collection, including 
a number of mud turrets erected above the bur- 
rows. It had been suggested that these turrets were 
for the purpose of protection against moisture. The 
speaker believed this position to be untenable, the 
turrets probably being built as a protection from 
other adverse agencies. No trace of the varnish or 
glaze described in the text books could be found in 
the burrows or turrets, nor were the former closed 
by a partition near the entrance as had been also 
asserted. 
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ITEMS. 


THE GAMBLING NUISANCE On board Atlantic steamers 
continues to evoke loud protests from the Christian 
voyagers. A writerin Zhe Christian Commonwealth, 
who crossed to New York on the newest Cunard 
steamer, the Etruria, asserts that the evil is growing 
instead of diminishing : 

‘‘Men who never think of gambling at home oc- 
cupy nearly their whole time at games of chance while 
crossing the Atlantic. The gambling fever is usually 
excited by selling pools on the runs of the ship. This 
is supposed to be a very innocent amusement, and 
many respectable men, and even some who call them- 
selves Christians, think it first-rate fun to invest in 
these pools. But after careful investigation I am satis- 
fied that they are for the most part in the hands of a 
gambling ring, who usually pocket a large sum of 
money from the uninitiated. But this is not the worst 
of it. The demoralizing influence of this pool selling 
soon begets a gambiing spirit, and it often happens 
that some very unsuspecting persons are unloaded of 
a hundred pounds or more before reaching New York. 
or Liverpool.” 

All who value sound morals will endorse the strong 
p:otest of this correspondent. He calls on the steam- 
ship companies to interpose their veto on such de- 
moralizing ‘and illegal practices. It seems nothing 
less than ridiculous to suppose that the officers of the 
companies have not the power to terminate the evil 
practice, if carried on in the public parts of their ships. 
The writer says: 

“I have reason to believe that the Cunard Com- 
pany, at least, would be glad to have a reformation as 
regards this matter. Mr, Cunard himself, who was 
one of the passengers on the Etruria, seemed to be 
mortified at the unblushing effrontery with which the 
gambling business was conducted. As this company 
now is in the lead, as regards ‘all improvements re- 
lating to steamship navigation, let them be the first to 
set an example in clearing out from their smoking- 
rooms the infamous business of auctioneering pools on 
their magnificent vessels,”— The Christian. 

HOUSING THE Poor.—The Sfectator sees no hope 
but in a new missionary effort : 

“We see no remedy except the bare possibility— 
remote enough at present—that there may arise so 
large a class of missionaries to the poor—missionaries 
in a new sense, missionaries not necessarily professing 
religious ends though they must be animated by a 
genuinely religious spirit—that it shall become a 
recognized calling in life for educated men and women 
to go and live in the most wretched of our over-peo- 
pled districts just for the purpose of inoculating those 
districts with higher ends and aims. Such mission- 
aries must live for the purpose of securing the election 
of good local authorities, of enforcing all the more 
useful legis'ative provisions which Parliament has en- 
acted, of diffusing a higher tone in municipal affairs, 
of promoting decent and healthy popular amusements, 
and generally for the purpose of turning a warren of 
misery into something like an organized society.” 

STATISTICS OF THE MinT.—While Col. Snowden 
was Register the bullion operated upon was $133.683,- 
475.47, and while Chief Coiner the amount was $259,- 
946,297.90. Upon this bullion there was a legal al- 
lowance for wastage of $159,380.69. The actual. 
wastage was only $16,053.42, a saving to the Govern- 
ment of $143.327.27. The total amount of bullion 
operated upon while Colonel Snowden was Superin- 
tendent of the Mint (from March 4, 1879, to June 30, 
1885) was 355,407,767.88 ounces, equal to $1,308,637,- 
067.46. Upon this the legal allowance for wastage 
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was $1,170,903.89, while the actual wastage was $76, 
258.14. asaving of $1,094.645.75 — It will be seen that 
the total value of the gold and silver handled by Col, 
Snowden during his. connection with the Mint was 
$1 702,266 840 86, to which must be added $11,229, 
106.22 in minor coins issued by him as Chief Coiner 
and Superintendent, making $1,713 495,947.08 in all, 
The total amount of the gold by weight was 4377 tons, 
and of silver 12,477 tons—16,824 tons in all. —Phila, 


Paper. 


THE Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department 
has secured by means of observations made by United 
States naval vessels data respecting the dimensions 
and speed of deep sea waves. The longest recorded 
wave measured a half mile from crest to crest with a 
period of 23 seconds, Waves having a length of 500 
or 600 feet and periods of 10 to 11 seconds are the 
ordinary storm waves of the North Atlantic. As to the 
height of waves the most trustworthy measurements 
show from 44 to 48 feet to be a remarkable height. 
Waves having a greater height than 30-feet are not 
commonly encountered 


JoHN BRIGHT’S ORATORY.—Thoughts are expressed 
from his lips with an amplitude and simplicity which 
is noble, a clearness of tone which makes one involun- 
tarily think of snow-clad summits, or of the majestic 
voice of the ocean. He is Bossuet, Pascal and Frank- 
lin allin one. The ear, the heart, the intelligence, the 
soul are all charmed. He excels in finding his imagery 
on the spur, as it were, struck like coins which enter 
at once into circulation. He knows how to touch all 
the chords of the human heart one after another; or 
rather—and this is what ravishes and carries away his 
audience—tliey feel that his efforts are not the effect 
of art, but of profound conviction backed up by in- 
comparable gifts. He always appears as if he thought 
it possible to persuade his adversaries by good rea- 
sons, and certainly he thinks so: he judges them by 
himself.— PAilippe Daryl. 


WE give the following list of refracting telescopes in 
the United States having an aperture of eleven inches 
or over: 

Aperture. Maker. 
1. Washington Naval Observatory.. 26.0 Clark. 
2. Universitv of Virginia. ......... 26.0 ‘e 
3. Halsted Obs’y, Princeton College. 23.0 * 
4. Chicago Observatory... 5 18 5 “ 
5. Van Duzee, Buffalo, N. Y 18.0 Fitz, 
6. Warner Obs'y, Rochester, N. Y . 16.0 Clark. 

. Washburn Obs'y, Madison, Wis . 155 5 

. Harvard College Observatory.... 14.9 Merz. 

. Allegheny Obs'y, Allegheny, Pa.. 13.0) Spencer. 

. Dudley Obs’y, Albany, N. Y..... 39} Fitz. 

. Columbia College, N. Y. City’ . 13.0 Fitz. 

. Michigan University...... 12.5 . 

. Glasgow, Missouri ............. 12.3 Clark. 

. Vassar College x: Y 3 <.6¢e.s0 8288 Fitz, 

. Mr. White, Brooklyn, a 0 120 Clark. 
m4 Lick Observatory, California... ‘ae! 7 
13. West Point Observatory 12.0 
11.8 
11.3 Merz. 


14. Wesleyan University, Connecticut 

15. Cincinnati Observatory, Ohio... 

16. Dr. Draper's Obs’y, Hastings, N. Y..11.0 Clark. 
There are no instruments in the country between 

ten and eleven inches in aperture (a curious fact) ; but 

there are about a dozen having a diameter between 

nine and ten inches, Of the instruments named above, 

No. 2 is not yet mounted, and No. 5, we believe, was 

dismounted some years ago. We do not think it has 

been in use for a long time. According to the list 


given in arecent number of the Astronomical Register, 
from which the above is compiled, there are in exist- 
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ence in all the rest of the world just forty other refrac- 


the largest of them being the Vienna telescope of 
twenty-seven inches diameter. This does not include 


the thirty inch Poulkowa telescope, which is now | 


nearly completed, nor the great telescopes (of about 
twenty-nine inches diameter) in process of construction 
for Paris and Nice. There are in Europe, also, eleven 
reflectors of twenty-four inches, or more, in aperture. 


The only corresponding instrument in this country is | 


the twenty-eight inch reflector, constructed by the late 
Dr. Draper. Twenty-one of the sixty refractors were 
made in this country, seventeen in Germany, eleven in 
France, eight in England and Ireland, one in Italy, 
Two are unknown.—/ndependent., 

EVERY ATTEMPT at applying principles of co oper- 
tion in manufactures is of interest, as the belief is daily 
growing that in some form the mechanic should re- 
ceive a share of the profits from the outcome of his 
labor. Some peculiar features are to be found in the 
Oldham Co-operative Spinning Companies of Lanca- 
shire, England, popularly known as “Oldham Co- 
ops.” These are joint stock companies, whose capital 
is held in small shares, the majority of the share- 
holders being operatives, though the shares are also 
purchasable by the public. But the distinctive feature 
of the factories—and one that has its dangers as well 
as its advantages—is that they attempt to do what is 
in effect a banking business, receiving deposits as small 
as a pound, and paying a little higher interest than the 
ordinary banks, say four to four and one-half per cent. 
The security is ‘the plant ;” and the, holders of loan 
certificates, as well as of stock, are mostly the opera- 
tives. A rather odd fact, pointed out by the London 
Spectator, is that the shares and certificates of one mill 
are usually held by the operatives of the others. The 
reason assigned is that discipline can be. better pre- 
served when the operatives are not virtually masters 
of the managers. One would suppose that self-interest 
would balance any tendency to insubordination. This 
experiment appears to be a strictly business one, not 
backed by philanthropy, but started purely to make 
money. In good times the system works admirably ; 
in hard times there is the same danger attaching to 
any large concern using borrowed capital. It is stated 
tiat despite the present depression in the English cot- 
ton trade the dividends of the first quarter of this year 
ranged from three to thirteen per cent. per annum, 
very few concerns declaring no dividends.—Chvstian 
Union, 

Selected for Friends’ Review. 


JOHN THE AGED. 


I’m growing very old. This weary head 
That has so often leaned on Jesus’ breast 
In days long past that seem almost a dream, 
Is bent and heavy with its weight of years; 
These limbs that followed Him—my Master, oft 
From Galilee to Judah ; yea that stood 
Beneath the cross, and trembled with His groans, 
Refuse to bear me even through the streets 
To preach unto my children. 

Some seventy years ago 
I was a fisher by the sacred sea, 
It was at sunset. How the tranquil tide 
Bathed dreamily,the pebbles; how the light 
Crept up the distant hills, and in its wake 
Soft purple shadows wrapped the dewy fields ; 
And then He came and called me; then I gazed 
For the first time on that sweet face ; THose eyes 
From out of which as from a window shone 
Divinity—looked on my inmott soul, 
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| And lighted it forever. 
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Then His words 

Broke on the silence of my heart; incarnate Love 
Took hold of me and claimed me for His own. 

I followed in the twilight holding fast 

His mantle. O, what holy walks we had 


| Through harvest fields and desolate dreary wastes! 


And oftentimes He leaned upon my arm 

Wearied and wayworn—I was young and strong, 

And so upbore Him. Lord, now I am weak, 

And old and feeble; let me lean on Thee ! 

How strong Thou art. The twilight draws apace, 

Come, let us leave these weary streets and take 

The path to Bethany ; for Mary's smile 

Awaits us at the gates, and Martha’s hands 

Have long prepared the cheerful evening meal. 

What say you, frends? That this is Ephesus, 

And Christ has gone back to His kingdom ? 

’Tis so, "tis so, 1 know it all, and yet 

Just now I seemed to stand again once more 

Upon my native hills and touch my Master. 
O, how oft I’ve seen, 

Touching His garments, bring back strength and life 

To palsied limbs ; I feel it has to mine, 

Upbear me once more to my gathered children ; 

Once more to tell them of a Savour's love. 

For by the sweetness of my Master’s voice 

I think He must be very near just now, 

My little children, God so loved the world 

He gave His Son: so love ye one another, 

Love God and man. Amen! Now bear me back; 

I feel my work is done, 


Aye, 


-_ 
For Friends’ Review. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


Conquered at last? Notso, His service done, 

Calmly he struck his tent, and left the field. 

Only to one Great Captain did he yield 

His long sheathed sword. Thro’ all its victories won, 

No whisper of ambition marred the fame 

Which went before him round the listening world ; 

Linking with Washington’s a warrior’s name 

Whose gladdest hour came when his flag was furled. 

Chieftain, long waiting in thy watch of Death, 

What cry brought sweetest music to thine ears? 

Vicksburg, or Richmond? Nay: more heavenly 
breath 

Drowned battle-shouts with voices from the spheres. 

O, more than conqueror, thro’ strength Divine! 


“ Let us have peace.”"—Eternal peace isthine. H. 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo, 23d, 1885. 
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LOWELL, THE POET-SCHOLAR. 


BY MARGARET J PRESTON. 
We knew him as the Poet who had won 
The place made vacant by the deathless twain 
Gone henceward—as the man whose sovran brain 
Ruled in a realm, with right denied by none, 
Now, as the peer of statesmen, who has done 
Us honor—civic oak with bay, we fain 
Would twine :—Apollo took his lyre again, 
After ke drove the chariot of the sun. 


So, home to his ancestral elms, we hail 

The Poet-Scholar, with a pride that calls 

Forth reverence from these grateful hearts of 
ours; ; 

Because his patriot love should so prevail, 

That he could turn from Oxford's stately towers, 

And choose, instead, his Harvard’s simpler walls. 
—The Literary World. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 28th ult. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Princess Beatrice, the Queen’s 
youngest daughter, was married on the 23d to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, Germany. The marriage took 
place at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight. 

In the House of Commons, the Medical Relief bill 
passed third reading on the 24th, and the Secretary for 
Scotland bill passed second reading, The House of 
Lords passed’ the Irish Land Purchase bill, and the bill 
tor the better housing of the working classes, 

R. Bourke, Under Foreign Secretary, stated in the 
House of Commons that in Fifth mo. 1884, M. Billing 
had made an offer to Lord Lyons, English Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, to obtain the ransom of Gen. Gordon from 
El Mahdi for $250,000. Lord Lyons forwarded the 
offer without comment to Earl Granville, Foreign 
Minister. The first condition of the offer was the pay- 
ment of $10,000 on its acceptance. Earl Granville, 
after consultation with other members of the Govern- 
ment, declined the offer, for various reasons. 

The Russian Government has assented to the issue 
of the Egyptian loan, a fact which is thought to indi- 
cate a growth of friendly relations between that country 
and England, Final arrangements for the issue of the 
loan have been made with Rothschild and Bleichroder 
of Berlin, The coupons are to be payable where the 
loan is issued, at London, Paris and Berlin, 

Sir Moses Montefiore, the eminent Jewish philan- 
thropist, the celebration of whose hundredth birth-day 
attracted so much attention last autumn, died on the 
28th ult. at his home at Ramsgate. 

The House of Lords has refused to consider a bill 
providing for woman suffrage, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury declaring that it was impossible to deal with the 
subject so near the end of the session. 

IRELAND.—The Directors of the Munster Bank pro- 
pose to resume business, for which purpose they will 
issue debentures bearing 5 per cent. interest. They 
have given up all hope of assistance from the Govern- 
ment or the Bank of Ireland. 

FRANCE.—The Senate has adopted a bill to issue 
bonds for thirty years to the amount of 819,000,000 
francs, for the purpose of improving parish roads and 
schools, 

The Chamber of Deputies rejected a motion of a 
Lyons Deputy to admit German, English and Swiss 
cottons free of duty, in order to encourage mixed silk 
and cotton manufacture. Rouen manufacturers pro- 
tested that it would injure their cotton trade. 

SPAIN.— There is an alarming increase of cholera in 
the villages around Madrid. In the whole of Spain, 
the number of new cases reported daily diminished 
from 2417 on the 21st to 1885 on the 24th, the deaths 
on those days being respectively 952 and 894. Onthe 
‘25th, 3350 new cases and 1155 deaths were reported. 
In the densely populated poorer districts, the stubborn 
resistance of the inhabitants makes proper hygienic 
measures impossible. 

Russi1a.—An article in the Moscow Gazette, reported 
to have been prompted by the Czar, says that Russia 
has reached the furthest limits to which she desires to 
go, and that the Government considers its ventures in 
Central Asia atanend. Russia fears nothing so much 
as the condition and growth of an unwieldy territory. 
The Czar is anxious to secure a solid frontier within 
which progressive works of civilization may be carried 
on, 

A Russian Commercial Commission has been ap- 
pointed, the object of which is the study of trade move- 
ments and means ef communication between trans- 
Caspian territory and Afghanistan and Persia. 
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TurKEy.—The Grand Vizier, in a recent interview, 
| is reported to have said that he recognized the neces. 


| 


sity of Turkey's forming an alliance with England, and 
that the conclusion of such an alliance would be easier 
now than it was before. 


EGypt.—Reports have been received from several 
sources that El Mahdi died about the 22d of Sixth 
month, and it was stated from London on the 27th that 
the Foreign Office had received incontestible proofs of 
the event. It is announced from Cairo that one Kha. 
lifa Abdoolah has assumed the leadership of his fol. 
lowers, 


DomeEstic.—Ex-President U.S. Grant died on the 
28th inst. at Mount McGregor, N. Y., in his 64th year, 
after an illness of about a year, from a cancerous af. 
fection at the root of the tongue and inthe upper part 
of the throat. This caused much suffering, often of a 
very distressing character, which was borne with great 
fortitude. He was removed from New York city to 
Mount McGregor on the 16th of Sixth month. At that 
time he had lost his voice, and with slight exceptions, 
was obliged thenceforward to express himself only in 
writing. With some fluctuations, vitality declined, 
steadily though slowly. His mind appeared clear 
until near the close, which was quiet and peaceful, 


Expressions of sorrow for this event have been very 
general, not only from all sections of our own country, 
but from Europe. | It is announced that on the funeral 
day, the 4th inst., memorial services will be held in 
Westminster Abbey, conducted by the Dean of West- 
minster, with a discourse by Canon Farrar. 


The family of Gen. Grant have selected Riverside 
Park, New York City, as the place of interment. A 
place in Central Park in that city was first offered, and 
also one on the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home at 
Washington, D. C. The remains will be removed on 
the 4th to Albany, and on the sth to New York, the 
interment to take place on the 8th. 

From the 16th to the 26th ult. both inclusive, ex- 
treme heat prevailed over the greater part of the 
United States, the thermometer in many places rang- 
ing above 90° every day, and often exceeding 95°, At 
Philadelphia, the highest temperatures reported by the 
U. S. Signal Service were 97° on the 18th, and 96.99 
on the 21st; but as the instruments are carefully pro- 
tected from reflected heat, and are located in an upper 
story of a high building, the actual heat endured in 
the streets is several degrees in excess of that indica- 
ted by them. On the latter day, thermometers near 
the ground showed from 100° to 104°. A very con- 
siderable increase of mortality was:the result in all the 
large cities, not only from sunstroke and the direct 
effects of heat, but also especially among aged per- 
sons and young children, 

The President and Cabinet have reached the conclu- 
sion that the leases of lands held by cattle owners in 
the Indian Territory are invalid, and it has been de- 
termined to take steps to have them setaside. Onthe 
23d ult. the President issued a proclamation directing 
the cattle men on the Cheyenne and Arrapahoe reser- 
vations in Indian Territory to remove their cattle with- 
in forty days. The cattle owners have sent a petition | 
to the Secretary of the Interior, asking for an exten- 
sion of the time, as they say the removal cannot be 
effected within that period. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics reports that 
the number of immigrants who arrived in the United 
States during the fiscal year ending Sixth mo, 3oth, 
1885, was 387,821, being 122,013 less than during the 
preceding fiscal year, and 401,171 less than during 
that ending with Sixth mo. 30th, 1882, the year of the 
greatest immigration. G 








